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778 Geographical Literature and Maps 

Fifty Years in Oregon. Experiences, observations and commentaries upon 
men, measures, and customs in pioneer days and later times. By T. T. Geer. 
536 pp. Ills. Neale Publishing Co., New York, 1912. $3. 9x6. 

, An autobiography of a man now past sixty years of age who has been 
closely identified with the political life of Oregon as member of the legisla- 
ture and as Governor must also of necessity be, to a large degree, a history 
of Oregon. Born in 1851 of pioneer parents at a time when Oregon was a 
home for missionaries or employees of the Hudson Bay Company, the early 
life of Geer was spent under the influence of the brave men and women who 
battled with primitive conditions in a new land. The opening chapters tell 
the story of the accession of Oregon as a territory of the United States ; and 
like a true Oregonian, he has nothing but derision for the early opponents of 
the acquisition of the northwest. He pays high praise to the missionaries of 
the Methodist Church add the struggles of their leaders are recounted with 
sympathetic insight into the work and the sacrifices that were made. The 
beginnings of Williamette University, coincident almost with the coming of 
the white men, and its growth through the years, illustrate the story of the edu- 
cational progress of Oregon. One of the interesting features of the book is 
the diary kept by a pioneer woman as she crossed the plains in 1847. The 
first date is April 21, 1847, written at La Porte, Ind., and the record for a 
while is a brief statement of the distance covered each day and the condition 
of the weather; but as the stranger conditions of the high plains and the 
mountains were encountered the account becomes fuller and more descriptive. 
The last record given is for February 24, 1848, near Portland, Ore. 

The author recounts, with much humor, his "breaking into literature and 
politics" by an editorial he wrote for a newspaper. From that time his life 
was bound up closely with the political activities of Oregon. A review of 
the territorial government, the admission of Oregon to the Union, the situation 
and issues during the civil war, the presidential campaign of 1868, the writer's 
service as a member of the lower house in the legislature are given. Then 
comes the account of his stewardship as Governor of the State. He is a loyal 
son of Oregon and his story is imbued with spirit and vigor. 

Robert M. Brown. 

The Yosemite. By John Muir. x and 284 pp. Maps, ills., index. The Cen- 
tury Co., New York, 1912. $2.40. 8x5^. 

This book represents many years of research by a naturalist. It will prob- 
ably take its place as the authoritative guide to the Yosemite region. In 1868, 
John Muir visited this famous valley for the first time. The book opens with 
a description of the region, the canons and falls, first when they are bordered 
by ferns and flowers and again when the winter gives to the valley a wholly 
different aspect. A paragraph on the rainbows seen at the Bridal Veil and 
Vernal Falls contrasts with another describing the enchantment of the valley 
when the moon lights the ice-coated borders of the falls. One phase of the 
valley is noted in an account of the extraordinary storm and flood of 1871 ; 
another, in the description of snowstorms and avalanches. Not every man who 
has been caught in an avalanche could say that "this flight in what might be 
called a milky way of snow-stars was the most spiritual and exhilarating of 
all modes of motion I have ever experienced." The book is a guide also to 
trees, flowers and birds; and it outlines the geological history and especially 
that of the ancient Yosemite glacial invasions. 

The tourist will be certain to read the chapter on how to spend one's time 
in Yosemite. Two one-day excursions, two two-day excursions, a three-day 
excursion, an excursion to the Upper Tuolumne and a number of short carriage 
trips are outlined. The history of the occupation of the valley begins with the 
difficulties between the Indians and t,he pioneers during the gold rush of 1849- 
50 and ends with the establishment of the Yosemite railroad. A tribute is paid 
to two good old pioneers, Lamon and Galen Clark, who saw and knew most 
of the phases of the noted valley. The book ends with a description of the 
Hetch Hetchy Valley. Robert M. Brown. 



